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"Essentials in library administration" is 
also being brought up to date. 

Probably the most eagerly sought pam- 
phlet for the use of the executive staff of 
commissions is an illustrated handbook of 
library buildings, showing plans and ex- 
teriors and interiors, together with a criti- 
cism of the results of the building, how it 
has worked out, etc. Such a publication 
would be expensive, for the reproductions 
of floor plans require special plates, and 
half-tones for pictures are expensive. 

Another recommendation which has re- 
ceived a wide interest is a digest of the 
county library laws existing, with criti- 
cism and suggestions. 

Another book which would be worth 



while is one for a public library, similar 
to Miss Martha Wilson's "School library 
management," or Mr. Certain's "Standard 
library organization ... for secondary 
schools." 

For the use of the commission work- 
ers, and one which the League might le- 
gitimately undertake for its members is 
"An efficiency test" to be used in making 
surveys. 

New York State cautions, "Save the 
funds for a year or so until a better price 
of printing can be obtained," and along this 
line I suggest that while material for a 
book on buildings be collected, we should 
not attempt to publish any of the material 
at present. 



WHAT THE LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS CAN DO 
FOR STATES WITHOUT ORGANIZED COMMISSIONS 

By Mary Elizabeth Downey, Library .Secretary and Organizer, Department of Public 

Instruction, Utah 



My informal talk will consider three 
points: First, as to the League removing 
several motes from itself before it will be 
able to give help to states without library 
commissions; second, as to a survey of 
states already having commissions; and 
third, suggestions from my own experi- 
ences and those of present and ex-commis- 
sion workers as to help which has been 
given to states without library commis- 
sions. 

From my viewpoint, supported by inter- 
views with many present and past League 
members, it would seem to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that the League itself 
will have to be resurrected, or revivified, 
if it ever had life, before it has anything 
to offer to states now without commis- 
sions. 

It is plain to be seen, for instance, that 
the League of Library Commissions has 
no part in shaping the policies of the 
A. L. A. Again, there seems to be no distinc- 
tion between work of the A. L. A., and that 
directly of the League. Take the Library 
Survey Committee, which is concerned 
directly with the work of library commis- 



sions. You have heard, in group discus- 
sions of members of the League, of the 
questionnaires being sent from survey 
committees to the individual libraries 
throughout a state. Should this be done 
with no relation to the League or at least 
the individual members representing such 
a state, who should be the persons most 
vitally interested in that survey? 

In looking back through the years to the 
beginning of the League, one remembers 
with what awe a new commission worker 
approached its meetings and now wonders 
whether the life then manifest was real or 
mere camouflage. Possibly the lack of 
growth in members and influence comes 
from too many people coming into state 
commissions with this work not para- 
mount but to be used merely as a step- 
ping-stone to another position carrying 
with it a larger salary, on obtaining which 
all interest in the League is lost. 

Our constitution and by-laws are at 
some fault in this, as there is no provi- 
sion for holding or continuing the mem- 
bership of individuals formerly but no 
longer in active commission work. The 
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League not only should become strong 
enough to hold Its active state members, 
but also should provide for the individual 
membership of those who have been com- 
mission workers, and also active members 
of states whose officials see no benefit re- 
sulting from such membership. The mem- 
bership thus would become cumulative. 

It may be asked further, why have dues 
at all if the money is merely to accumu- 
late as is the case at present? If the dues 
are to be of no service, except for postage, 
not even to provide the free distribution 
of the "Handbook" to its members, why 
have dues? 

Referring again to salaries, one does not 
like to mention them, but salary carries a 
certain dignity and so affects the League. 
While commission work is likely the great- 
est in the library field it has not anywhere 
carried a salary commensurate with its 
influence, and sufficient to hold those 
whose work must have money considera- 
tion. 

Second, in regard to a survey of exist- 
ing library commissions, there are today 
three classes of library commissions: A 
comparatively few states with active, 
forceful, effective commissions; states 
with "worn-out" commissions; and states 
having nominal library commissions, but 
doing little, or no work whatever. 

After the League has taken an inventory 
of itself and taken on active life, it should 
make a complete survey of the states that 
the "is-ers" and "have-beens" in commis- 
sion work, and will then be ready to do 
something for the "going-to-bes," but not 
before it has done these things. Investi- 
gators should be willing to be investi- 
gated. This suggestion has met a hearty 
reception when talked over with my col- 
leagues and it would seem that nothing 
could be more helpful than a survey of 
each commission's work by at least two 
other active commissions working in har- 
mony with the commission surveyed. 



This plan also might arouse states with 
"worn-out" conditions, for one cannot help 
observing that we may have "worn-out" 
commission workers, as well as "worn- 
out" librarians and library boards. Some 
of these in attendance at A. L. A. meet- 
ings seem to have lost sufficient interest 
even to attend League sessions. Such sur- 
veys, no doubt, at least mean a revival of 
interest. 

The survey should be made with due 
respect to local conditions and not accord- 
ing to a pattern into which every state 
must fit, thus depriving it of all initiative. 

A summary of such surveys would offer 
much to states with commissions in name 
only and to those yet without commis- 
sions. 

From my own experience, and from in- 
terviews with commission workers as to 
what stepmotherly assistance they have 
rendered states without commissions, the 
following items may be given: 

Answering letters of inquiry; sending 
library laws, publications, plans for build- 
ings and bibliographies; interviewing vis- 
itors from such states; attending state fed- 
eration of women's clubs and library asso- 
ciation meetings, and addressing them on 
commission subjects, assisting through 
the meetings in discussions and round 
tables, and stimulating their librarians; 
granting requests for the reprint of arti- 
cles from Library Journal, Public Libra- 
ries and other publications in their state 
and local papers; writing articles to be 
used in their newspapers through their 
campaigns for a commission; assisting in- 
dividual libraries of such states to obtain 
organizers and librarians; recommending 
commission secretaries and organizers to 
new commission states; visiting towns of 
states without commissions, near the bor- 
der of their own state; rendering summer 
school service; visiting towns, on request, 
to aid in starting libraries; making a city 
library survey on request of library board 
or city council; visiting towns having li- 
braries when one is traveling across such 
states; inspiring librarians of these states 
to start state library associations; helping 
them write library bills and aiding to get 
them through the legislature; giving opin- 
ion as to policies in commission work. 



